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XX.— A DEFINITION OP THE LYEIC 



It is a commonplace of literary history that no great 
outburst of poetic energy has been unattended by the 
lyric. Not only may we fairly say that its vitality is an 
index of the vitality of the deeper poetic energies, but we 
may add that it endures when other forms seem dormant 
or moribund, and that when it is wholly extinguished, true 
poetry is practically at an end. It would, therefore, seem 
that an examination of the lyric, and a definition of its 
peculiar qualities, would be likely to throw light on the 
nature of poetry itself. We all recognize lyrics when we 
see them, but we are also conscious that not every poem 
which wears the outward semblance of a lyric is essentially 
so ; yet it is not always easy to give a precise and satisfac- 
tory statement of what constitutes the essence of the lyric 
form. 

When we seek light on the matter in the pronouncements 
of the past, we perceive that two forces have stood in the 
way of the framing of such a definition. One is the fact 
that the really vital periods have been too husy with actual 
production to pause for an examination of its grounds; 
accepting the lyric as a spontaneous vehicle, needing no 
justification, they have left us great works, and many 
suggestive remarks, hut no independent body of theory. 
When the full tide of Provengal was restoring the vernacu- 
lar lyric to European literature, we find Peire Vidal * 
expressing himself to this effect : 

'The original text is accessible in Appel's Provenzalische Ohresto- 
mathie (3d ed., 1907), p. 194. 

584 
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All peoples, Christians, Jews, and Saracens, emperors, kings, 
princes, dukes, viscounts, barons, clerks, burgesses, villeins, small 
and great continually set their minds on composing and singing, 
whether they wish themselves to compose, or to understand, or to 
recite, or to listen; so that scarcely can you be in a place so private 
or so solitary that you will not hear one or another, or all together, 
sing; for even the shepherds of the mountain have their greatest 
solace in singing. All the bad and the good in the world are kept 
in remembrance by poets, and you cannot find a word, be it well said 
or ill said, which is not held in remembrance, if once a poet has put 
it Into rime; and poetry and song are the movers of all valorous 
deeds. 

So Dante, not long afterwards, wastes no time asking 
whether sonnet and canzone have a right to exist, bnt, 
accepting the work of his predecessors as justified, tho 
imperfect, shows wherein it must he bettered if the forms 
are to attain the full measure of their perfection. So, in 
Elizabethan England, Daniel, in that Defense of Rime 
which is the most truly critical document of its age, rests 
his case on the universal acceptance of rime and its 
attendant verse-forms in the vernaculars of all Europe, 
wherever curious reformers have not tried to restore a 
semblance of classical prosody. 

This attitude, tho it is assuredly healthy, and justified 
of its works, does not carry us far into the domain of 
analysis and speculation. But if we turn to the periods 
of a more critical and speculative cast, we are confronted 
by a far graver obstacle — the fact that these periods not 
only cared little for the lyric, but tended actively to ignore 
it. Aristotle, we recall, has little to say of the lyric, 
Horace scarcely more ; and by consequence their followers 
in the Renaissance concentrated their attention on tragedy 
and the epic. Nor were thinkers who owed no allegiance 
to Aristotle more hospitable. In England, Bacon, despite 
his apparently suggestive reference of poetry to the imagi- 
nation, restricts it to narrative, representative, and 
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allusive ; 2 Hobbes flatly declares 3 that lyrics " are but 
essays and parts of an entire poem." The results of this 
state of mind in the later seventeenth century, and thruout 
the eighteenth, need no insistence. 

Thus the most creative periods of poetry offer us an 
abundance of lyrical production, but little general theory ; 
the periods of reflection do not profess to offer us either, 
and further complicate the matter by arbitrary and mis- 
leading notions as to the real nature of poetry itself. It 
is this conflict 'which justifies us in making a fresh ap- 
proach to the important problem, with some hope of reach- 
ing a tenable solution if we accept the casual but stimu- 
lating remarks of the creative periods, and draw from the 
speculations of those who ignored the lyric salutary warn- 
ings as to what to avoid. 

Eor conscious literary theory, as it took shape during 
the Renaissance, is not only a curious chapter in the aber- 
rations of human thought, but a bequeather to later times 
of several misleading ideas. If, in Professor Neilson's 
phrase, true classicism results from the dominance of the 
reason, the neo-classic or pseudo-classic periods may be said 
to result from the dominance of the fallacy. Infinite pains 
were devoted to framing in advance the abstract specifica- 
tions of the perfect tragedy, the perfect epic; but when 
attempts were made to translate the resulting formulas into 
concrete works, some of the dreariest abortions to be found 
in literature were the melancholy outcome. Along with 
this inverted theorizing went a zealous concoction of arbi- 
trary literary history, at first taking the form of super- 
fluous demonstrations that poetry was of divine origin, 

"See Spingam, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, vol. I, 
pp. 5-9. Bacon's general doctrine of the 'imagination, of course, is 
another matter, and contains much that is sound and suggestive. 

'Answer to D'Avencmt (Spingam, op. oit., vol. n, pp. 55-56). 
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and the repository of recondite allegorical mysteries. 
When this phase had passed, the facts of sound tradition 
and of such vital production as still continued were ignored 
in the interest of an imaginary development which suited 
the accepted canons. We recall, for instance, how the 
orthodox view of English poetry from the Restoration 
down derived all its virtues from Waller and Denham, 
blandly disregarding whatever had preceded them. Dr. 
Johnson, in his sober moments, knew better — " the Poets 
of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation which was 
afterwards neglected or forgotten " 4 — but in the main he 
upheld orthodoxy, here as elsewhere : " After about half a 
century of forced thoughts and rugged metre, some 
advances toward nature and harmony had been already 
made by Waller and Denham." 5 All this could not fail to 
bring about a narrowing of the literary field — usually, as 
we saw, by neglect or exclusion of the lyric — and a false 
idea of the true continuity and real value of tradition. 

Equally pernicious was another neo-classic fallacy — the 
close association, and ultimate confusion, of poetry and 
eloquence. This idea, which can claim the respectable 
authority of Cicero, is in him natural, and largely accepta- 
able; for he regarded oratory as the freest type of prose, 
allowing full scope to all the faculties, even including the 
imagination, as it was then understood. But in the Renais- 
sance, when oratory had lost all connection with or influ- 
ence on affairs, and had sunk to a mere vehicle for fulsome 
panegyric or professional invective, the blending of such a 
form with that of true poetry could only be disastrous to 
the latter, and was in fact one of the main causes of the 
fall of the lyric, thru the destruction of personal sincerity. 6 

*Life of Waller. * Life of Dry den. 

"See the admirable analysis of this by Vossler, in his Poetisehe 
Theorien m der ital. Friihrenaissance (Berlin, 1900), especially pp. 
69, 79, and 80. 
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Nione the less, it was accepted by Italian theorists, passed 
on by them to the Pleiade in France, and in general 
received as a commonplace of criticism. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that in Elizabethan England, which retained a greater 
sanity in such matters, certain writers, despite their debt 
to Italy, declined to take this notion at its face value. 
Thus Sidney, in his Apology: 

But what? methinks I deserve to be pounded for straying from 
Poetry to oratory: but both have such an affinity in this wordish 
consideration, that I think this digression will make my meaning 
receive the fuller understanding.' 

Again Webb, in his Discourse of English Poetry: 

Whereby (I take it) began this difference: that they which 
handled in the audience of the people grave and necessary matters 
were called wise or eloquent men, which they ment by Vates; and 
the rest which sang of love matters, or other lighter devices alluring 
unto pleasure and delight, were called paetae or Makers — 8 

a distinction which he did not derive from Minturno. 
And finally Daniel, in the Defense of Rime, sums up the 
matter with characteristic quiet decision : 

And if Tully would have his orator skilled in all the knowledge 
appertaining to God and man, what should they have who would be a 
degree above orators? * 

If, then, the intrusion of eloquence saps the vitality of 
poetry, the revival of a truer conception may well be 
attended by a protest against the intruder. Thus, John 
Stuart Mill's distinction, in 1833, between oratory as 
heard and poetry as overheard, is practically contemporary 
with the rise of Tennyson and Browning; and later, in 
Prance, Verlaine proffered the revolutionary advice 
" Take eloquence and wring its neck !" to a generation that 

' Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, p. 203. 
'Ibid., I, p. 231. 'Ibid., n, p. 379. 
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profited by the admonition. In both these cases, as it 
happens, the result was a new vigor in the handling of the 
lyric. 

From these scattered historical data (which a fuller dis- 
cussion would, I think, only substantiate) we may con- 
clude that the fallacious identification of poetry and elo- 
quence, when neither term meant anything vital, confused 
men's views of poetry itself ; and further, that the re-asser- 
tion of the lyric tends to subdue the emphasis on rhetorical 
effect, and the diversion of poetry to non-poetical pur- 
poses. Thus we may feel all the more assured that the 
lyric has an intimate association with the essence of poetry ^ 
and that the surest road to a true definition is an analysis 
of this intimacy. 

II 

In the present confused state of opinion, a discussion 
of the determining constituents of poetry must either 
grapple with many questions of detail, or be content with 
categorical affirmations. It is clear that the priority of 
verse over prose as an artistic vehicle led critics in the past 
to think that whatever was found in poetry was peculiar 
to it, whether or not that was actually the case. It is clear, 
also, that the boundaries of prose have of late been steadily 
enlarged, so that many things which lay wholly beyond 
the ken of medieval or Renaissance critic have now been 
realized. Artistic narrative, for instance, was for centu- 
ries confined to verse ; but the restriction no longer holds. 
To-day, even tho the possibilities of prose, especially as an 
imaginative medium, have neither been fully recognized 
nor completely explored, we have at least a far larger body 
of material on which we may draw, of which it were folly 
not to avail ourselves. " Now that the times abound with 
history," says Bacon shrewdly, " the aim is better when 
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the mark is alive." We shall gain little by emulating 
the neo-classicist who spends his time shattering clay 
pigeons in his private critical shooting-gallery. 

I proceed, then, to affirm that there exist, in the literary 
field, an entity called prose, and another called poetry. 
Wherever the shifting line between them is to be drawn, 
and to whatever extent intermediate forms may be held 
to exist, there can be little question that prose rhythm is 
one thing, and poetic metre another, and that, in the vast 
majority of cases, we know perfectly well with which we 
are dealing. Rhythm, when it is sufficiently developed to 
call attention to itself, is found to present phrases of simi- 
lar syntactic form, or with accents rhetorically corre- 
spondent, but with no consistent approach to an equiva- 
lent number of syllables or to a recurrent sequence of 
accents. Metre, on the other hand, seems to require a 
fairly elose equivalence of syllables, the recurrence of a 
recognizable rhythmical pattern. When the pattern of 
prose becomes too obvious, we feel that it is trenching on 
another province, that it is ceasing to be good prose. Most 
persons, I think, instinctively feel, if left to themselves, 
that prose and verse are two separate media. 10 

The retention of this feeling is all the more important 
because no one would to-day maintain that poetry is dis- 
tinguished from prose by the possession of some inalien- 
able subject-matter. While it may be true that certain 
feats attempted in the one medium might have been better 
executed in the other, it is evident that neither differences 
of material nor, on the whole, differences of process help 
us to set up a defensible line of demarcation; for poetry 

"For a good summing-up of the thorny points at issue, see D. S. 
MaoColl, Rhythm in English Verse, Prose, and Speech, in Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, vol. v (Oxford, 
1914), pp. 7-50. 
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employs several of the forms familiar to us in prose dis- 
course. It can assuredly tell a story; it can assuredly 
describe the outward aspects of things ; it can even be, in 
a large sense, expository, at least in so far as it assumes a 
reflective cast. What it cannot very well do is to estab- 
lish a proposition by elaborate formal argument. "We do 
not readily adjust ourselves to the idea of a metrical dis- 
cussion of the question, " Should sugar be placed on the 
free list ? " Nor does overt detailed reasoning of any kind 
suit well with poetry. I. should gravely doubt if a poem 
combining recognized excellence with a continuous train 
of argument could be cited from any literature. No one 
denies that the results of reasoning may form suitable 
material for poetry ; I am merely insisting that we do not 
desire to have the process by which those results are 
reached set forth in metre. If certain cantos of Dante's 
Paradiso be objected, we can answer that their function is 
to summarize certain accepted beliefs, not to establish 
them, and that in any case they hardly seem to us the 
most felicitous parts of the poem. So we read Lucretius, 
not for his demonstration of the atomic theory, but for the 
glorious outbursts of poetic energy with which he accom- 
panies the exposition of his creed. 11 If we ask why all 
this should be so, we find the obvious answer in the fact 
that the actual proof of a proposition involves the presenta- 
tation of masses of detailed evidence with which the poetic 
form is not suited to cope. 

If we are justified in thus assigning formal argument 
to the province of prose, we have effected a considerable 

11 For an example of the difference of procedure in one and the same 
writer, we may take a section from St. Thomas Aquinas's Smnma, 
with its elaborate framework of videtwr quod, praeterea, sed contra 
est, respondeo dicendum, and contrast it with the great Corpus 
Christi hymn. Can one conceive the method of the Summa versified? 
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delimitation of the poetic field. The next step is obviously 
to inquire what happens when one of the three remaining 
forms of discourse is treated in verse instead of in prose; 
and we shall see the result most sharply in the case of 
narration. It is a familiar fact that many narrative poems 
seem most poetical when the purely narrative interest is 
thinnest, or has hecome a mere pretext. There would seem 
to he no quality in poetic narrative which distinguishes it, 
as narrative, from an equally competent prose rendering of 
the same events; we cannot conceive finer narrative than 
we find in the best of the Norse sagas. Moreover, con- 
tinuous poetic narrative seems to demand simple and 
regular metres — hexameter, rimed couplet, blank verse — 
and to rebel against an elaborate stanza. The definite 
stanza of many long narrative poems seems a detriment 
to their flow, causing them to break up into disconnected 
episodes; perhaps Chaucer's Troilus is the most striking 
exception that can be cited. This strongly suggests that 
the full and extensive metrical development which poetry 
surely admits is an obstacle to successful narrative; and 
this leads to the further conclusion that the essentially 
poetic quality of a narrative poem need have nothing to 
do with the narrative element itself. 

The case of exposition and description is not dissimilar. 
Either may be handled in prose or in verse; but if true 
poetry is to result from the choice of the latter, the mate- 
rial must be selected and concentrated. Description or 
reflection which would be pleasing enough in a prose essay 
may become unendurable in verse because of the excess of 
detail, which prose can absorb indefinitely, but which 
poetry cannot, since developed rhythm, or metre, tends to 
squeeze out minor details, leaving only the significant. 
Argument in verse becomes impossible because the accumu- 
lation and sifting of the great body of evidence needed to 
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support a proposition demand a space and a flexibility of 
approach which verse cannot supply. A realistic novel 
in verse is scarcely conceivable; the sheer weight of detail 
would inevitably shatter the form, as we see it doing in 
The Ring and the Booh. Our growing distaste for older 
narrative poems as wholes is partly due to a clearer sense 
that a full expression of the capacities of narration is 
incompatible with the finest verse forms — that one or the 
other must give way. Elaborate interacting sequences 
of events, minute and systematic recording of observed 
items, obtrusive point-by-point reflection, all tend to make 
verse, as we rightly say, prosaic, or, at best, to offer us 
promising but unrealized raw material. 

It follows, then, that poetry may handle three of the 
four recognized kinds of prose discourse, but that it does so 
in a form condensed, as being metrical. In no case, how- 
ever, is the poetry itself dependent on the kind of dis- 
course; in absolute strictness, we should not speak of 
descriptive poetry, or narrative poetry, but rather of prose 
and poetic narrative, prose and poetic description. Since, 
again, no body of material containing large masses of 
detail is suited to poetic handling, argument is automatic- 
ally excluded, and the other three kinds are modified in 
the fashion we have just reviewed. From these data we 
proceed to draw an inference which both sums up our 
previous results and makes the bridge to our especial 
problem. The inference is that poetry is by its nature 
peculiarly suited to be the literary vehicle of the imagina- 
tion. 

Ill 

Whatever meaning the term imagination may be held to 
have, we may at least safely assert that it is not, on the 
one hand, the recording and heaping up of the details of 
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objective existence, nor, on the other, a step-by-step logical 
process. Even in its simplest form, when it is concerned 
with the association and combination of single images, it 
deals only with such as possess true intensity of suggestion, 
and has nothing to do with mere playfulness or calculated 
ingenuity, which are the marks of fancy. It assuredly 
needs an abundance of material on which to work ; but it 
gives us, of that material, only the most essential aspects, 
and it does so, in its highest form, by immediate presenta- 
tion, thus becoming, in Ruskin's admirable epithet, pene- 
trative. 

This imaginative faculty, to the existence of which the 
world's greatest literatures bear ample witness, is free to 
choose either prose or verse as its vehicle; but the latter, 
because of the traits we have previously noted, will be 
better suited to its needs. Metrical form, by reason of 
its smaller capacity for detail and its greater repugnance 
to purely logical accumulation, adapts itself precisely to 
the imaginative province. So much so is this the case, 
indeed, that over-zealous critics have been led to use the 
terms poetic and imaginative as if they were interchange- 
able, thereby breeding abundant confusion. Shelley's 
alleged Defense of Poetry, for instance, is in reality a 
rhapsodic exaltation of imaginative literature — a very 
different thing, for poetry is not always " of imagination 
all compact," and prose is not condemned to be forever 
unimaginative. 12 

Two traits will be found to mark every passage, in verse 
or in prose, which seems to us definitely imaginative. One 
is a concentration which comes, not from brevity, not from 
mere close packing, but from an intensity of vision which 

u Teufelsdr&ckh's " night-thoughts " in Sartor Besartus (Book I, 
ch. 3) shows us the imagination nobly at work within the confines 
of prose. 
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gathers all the relevant details in a concise and serried 
form. But this is constantly accompanied by a sense of 
amplitude, of a vast sweep of existence environing the 
objects contemplated, and endowing them with a signifi- 
cance which mere minuteness of scrutiny could never com- 
pass. We may say, then, that the union of concision and 
amplitude will be the invariable mark of truly imagina- 
tive writing. The choice of aesthetic terms must always be 
in some measure subjective, and better ones might be sug- 
gested in this case ; nevertheless, I find the pair here used 
suitable enough to express the essential distinction. 

It is further apparent that metrical form is better 
adapted than prose to secure this union of concision and 
amplitude. Prose is too tolerant of detail, too subject to 
the control of other faculties, to allow the imagination 
undisputed sway. Metre, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the significant detail, demands the significant word or 
image, and falls short of its due effect when it is denied 
them. It is equally true that the lyric is capable of 
accomodating the greatest pitch of diversity in similarity 
which a metrical pattern can attain, and that it shows the 
greatest development of that condensation which the three 
kinds of writing that poetry admits must, for the attain- 
ment of its ends, undergo. Hence it follows that in the 
pure lyric the imagination is wholly unhampered, wholly 
unalloyed ; and here we have the elements from which our 
definition may be framed, in the following terms: the 
lyric is the union of concision and amplitude in a highly 
developed and recurrent metrical form. 

By examining each term of this definition in somewhat 
greater detail, we shall perceive more clearly just where 
the boundaries of the lyric lie. Concision means, not mere 
epigrammatic neatness, but a certain compact filling of 
the form, an inclusion of much significance in a moderate 
4 
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compass. Yet this compactness is relieved by the attendant 
amplitude, felt not only in what is actually said but in all 
the suggestions implicit in skilfully chosen words, or in 
the movement of the lines. Concision without amplitude 
gives us the epigram in the Latin sense, the point secured 
by a whittling away of material; the Greek epigram re- 
mains lyric, in so many cases, just because it slights 
neither factor. Conversely, the irregular poem which seeks 
amplitude at the expense of concision evaporates into 
vagueness, and equally loses the hope of being truly lyric. 
Likewise, when another faculty than the imaginative is in 
control, the result, tho it may still be poetry, is no longer 
lyric poetry. When, for instance, we find reflection with- 
out concision and its attendant intensity, we have what 
may be called the elegiac mood — admitting the occasional 
flash of imagination, but prevailingly meditative. Again, 
a descriptive poem which dwells over-fondly on the indi- 
vidual details, or a narrative poem which insists on its 
story and nothing else, may yield us much pleasure, but 
never the immediate imaginative revelation in its fulness. 
Our next step will be to infer, from the observations 
just made, that concision and amplitude exercise determin- 
ing influence on lyric form; concision by demanding a 
developed metrical pattern, amplitude by demanding a 
choice and sifted style, their co-operation thus providing 
the third term of our definition. The metre need not be 
complex, for a perfect lyric can be written in eight-syllable 
quatrains; yet it remains true that the simpler patterns, 
which favor indefinite repetition of the metrical unit, are 
on the whole adapted to the less intense sorts of poetry. 
This is obviously true of narrative in verse; it is equally 
true that reflection or satire appear more at home in 
couplet, blank verse, or the simplest sort of stanza; and 
conversely, such a stanza will, in a true lyric, scarcely be 
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repeated more than three or four times. Blank verse, 
again, may be kindled into lyric fervor, and exceptionally 
a true lyric (for instance, Now sleeps the crimson petal 
in Tennyson's Princess) may be written in it ; but in the 
main the lyric not only permits but requires some degree 
of metrical elaboration, and may, as we well know, carry 
it very far. 

Along with this metrical structure, and sometimes 
replacing it as the chief aesthetic interest, goes an extreme 
refinement of diction. We must never forget that the 
apparent simplicity of some lyrics is delusive;, the 
sequence of their syllables, the sound and meaning of their 
component words, have been adjusted with the nicest 
accuracy to the imaginative purpose. Every word, in 
short, must be chosen for its unique and perfect fitness not 
only in itself but to its surroundings. The language of 
poetry legitimately differs from that of prose only in so 
far as the two seek to attain different ends. Phrases suited 
to the exact and logical requirements of prose jar on us 
in poetry, because they suggest an inappropriate aim. 
The subtle and highly refined emotions with which poetry 
often deals demand for their expression a language corre- 
spondingly subtle; the imaginative phrase must seek 
embodiment in the most expressive words obtainable. The 
more prose concerns itself with such matters, the more 
will its vocabulary approximate that of poetry, tho never 
completely coinciding with it, because the reasoning 
element will always more strongly survive. The peculiar 
problem which the strictly poetical use of words involves 
is that of the difficulties entailed by the close juxtaposi- 
tion of words in metrical form. Metre, by its power of 
squeezing out the words which represent unessential 
details, vastly increases the potency of those which remain ; 
so that not only is their successful combination surpris- 
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ingly effective, but the presence of a single false note is 
very dangerous. Very satisfactory prose may be written 
without any very conspicuous command of purely verbal 
resources; a certain kind of reflective poetry, even, may 
stand close to prose in this respect ; but a lyric which shows 
a mediocre choice of words is a sad thing. Lyric diction 
need not be refulgent or startling, especially in the simpler 
types; but it must be of the choicest, selected with the 
utmost desire to secure harmony and suggestiveness. 

Thus, in the isolation which the lyric form engenders, 
we find language at its highest pitch of significance and 
suggestion, every word, almost, becoming endowed with a 
mysterious efficacy. As Mallarme has excellently said of 
this transfiguring process : 

The verse which, of several sounds fashions a total word, new, 
strange to the language and as it were enchanted, achieves this 
isolation of speech; denying, with a lordly gesture, the mere hazard 
which remains in terms despite their alternate dipping in sense and 
in sonority, it causes the surprised sense of never having really heard 
some ordinary fragment of discourse, at the same time that the 
reoolleotion of the object named is bathed in a new atmosphere." 

This revealed potency of the word is what sets poetry 
apart from all other concerns, and makes it the vehicle of 
an otherwise incommunicable experience. 

It is also a matter of common observation that the 
diction appropriate to lyric is largely metaphorical; and 
in the light of what has already been said we can see good 
reason why it should be so. Since repugnance to excess of 
detail is a mark of poetry in general, and since the meta- 
phor does not hold detail to any such degree as does the 
simile, it is obvious that the latter admits a non-imagina- 
tive application which the metaphor resists. The simile 
may tempt a poet to show his cleverness rather than bis 

M Divagations, p. 251. 
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power ; we know only too well that an elaborate comparison 
may be bunted thru all its byways to the weariness of the 
reader, that even the more excellent similes of poetry are 
sometimes felt to be a bit parasitic or adventitious. We 
must distinguish, indeed, between ingenuity as an end in 
itself and that incidental ingenuity which may be merely 
a by-product of enthusiasm or extreme tension. Ingenuity 
of the former kind is the result of that unhappy confusion 
of poetry and eloquence which we have already condemned. 
But the metaphor is the very ingrowth of the style to which 
it belongs; even when it is bad, it is, so to speak, an 
active badness, not a passive dry-rot ; and when it is good, 
it is the most potent single device that the imagination can 
wield. 

Whatever is true of poetry in general is therefore a 
fortiori true of the lyric. In it reflection becomes imagina- 
tive intuition; description, the presentation of essential 
aspects; narration, the presentation of events at their 
climax. Conversely, whatever in poetry is prosaic or out 
of key is utterly destructive of the true lyric mood; the 
unsuitable choice of a purely reasoning procedure or of 
phrases suggesting such procedure, an excessive accumu- 
lation of details not to be imaginatively unified, will break 
the spell. The imagination is indeed, as Coleridge finely 
called it, a " shaping spirit," but it must work on material 
already prepared for it; it cannot sort out and divide 
heterogeneous masses as does the reason. It can, however, 
when the way has been prepared, unify the results which 
the reason has disentangled, reveal the profound signifi- 
cance of small things, and, in a word, transform percep- 
tion to insight. All this it can freely do in the lyric — free 
from the necessity of grouping an abundance of details, 
of keeping a plot in order, or of adhering to the require- 
ments of a material stage, and maintained, by the necea- 
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sary concision of the form, at the highest possible pitch of 
intensity. 

I shall scarcely be supposed to be maintaining that 
imagination in poetry is restricted to the lyric; for we 
know well enough that nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The most pedestrian poem may have its moment 
of illumination: the long ode must call in other faculties 
to sustain its fabric, even tho the imagination dominates 
the whole. But it remains true that in the pure lyric what 
is elsewhere exceptional becomes the prevailing ;. the work 
of the other faculties is presupposed, and the imagination, 
freed from whatever might obstruct its activities, concen- 
trates on its material, to burn unfalteringly with its own 
essential flame. 

Charles E. Whitmore. 



